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/ABSTRACT , , ^ ^ 

This Bonograph is one of a continuing series 
initiated to provide materials for teachers, parents, school 
adJi^nistpators, and governmental ^ecision-makers. that light encpurage 
reexamination of a range of evaluation issues and perspectives about 

^chooXg and schooling. This monograph is a descriptive study of the 
Teacher Curriculum Work Center, vhich opened in t}ctcber 1972, It 
tries to capture thje way of life of one functioning teacher center by 
exploring the viewpoints of varipjis participants, . The findings pf t|^ 
study are organized around the following topics, which head each of 
the eight chapters: (1) History (2) Philosophy; (3) 
Setting/Environment; (4) People Hh<\ Use the Center; (5) ... 
Organizational Structure; (6) Program Highlights; (7) Teacher 
Behavior in the Center; and (8) ! Ma jor Themes. Host of the empirical 
results are drawn from three so.tirces: (1) sign-in/out forms; (2) 
personai-^ata sheets filled out by visitors; and (3) observational 
data* In addition alT^the Centers* written records were reviewed and 
taped interviews conducted with the staff. The chapters aire preceded* 
by an introduction and followed .by ap^penda^xes that include: a sample 
of personal background forms*; a/ map of schools the Center draws from; 
a' sample of the Center newsletter; a list of workshop topics; a 
sample of sign-in forms; a sampf^e of the observation form: and a 
bibliography, (DMT) 
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TrirWember 1972, ' educators from several -parts of the Uni- 
ted*>States met' at the University of North Dakota to discuss* 
some, common concerns about .the narrov accouatability Qthos 
that had. begun to dominate schools and to share what many 
believed to be more sensible means of both, documenting and 
assessing children's- Ic^a^ng. Subsequent meetings, /much 
sharing of evaluation inMmation, and financial and moral 
support from, the Rockef^llfer Brothers Fund have all con- 
tributed to keeping together nvhat is now called the North • 
Dakota Study Group. on 'E\?al'uation. A major -goal of .the 
Study Group, beybnd support for individual participants 
and programs, is to 'provide materials for teachers, par- 
ent's, school administrators and governmental decision- . 
makers (within State Education 'Agencies and the y,5» Office 
of Edacation.) fhat might- encou^rage rb-examinatfon of a • 
range of evaluation issUes, an^ perspectives about schools 
.and schooling. ' \ * ti 

Tpward's •tjiis end, tj\e Study ^Grouf) has ini^i^ated a' 
continuing sdries of monographs,, of ^whiih this paper is- 
one. Over time,, the series will include material on,. ^ 
among other things, childxen's thinking, children's lang- 
uage, teacher support systepis, inservice training, the 
school' s relationship 'to thq larger community. The;inteht, 
rs that these papers be taken not as final statements--^ 
new ideol,'Ogy, but as working papers, written by people ^ 
who arc. (Jcting oni not just thinkingyffoout, these problems, 
whose* implicationsMveed'an active and considered response.- 

— , ^ ; Vito^^rrone, dean 

i Cent^^MfOr Tea(^hing § 'Learning, 
. ' , , University of North Dakota v. 
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This ii. a descriptive study of the Teacher Curriculum Work 
Center, which opened in October 1972, in a YMCA on Chi- . 
cago^s southside. It tries to capture the way of life of 
one functioning teaJier center by samplinig aspects of the 
center program and by exploring the vie\^oints of various 
participants. » 

lue study was motivated by both theoretical and 
practical concerns. On the one hand we were ii),trigued-by. 
tho possibility that teacher centers had a special role 
in teacher education, which neither universities with their 
concern for the discovery of knowledge nor schools with 
their concern for the education of children couffd play. 
Theoretical ly, •centers might bridge the gap h^ween theory 
and practice in teacher education and devel^ment and im- 
plementiition in curricular reform. We wanted to concept- 
ualise the role of centers in the context of a larger sup- 
port system responsive to teachers' needs at different 
stages, of pro£essional development. At the same time, wc 
were excited about the widespread use qf h local .teacher ' 
cc-nter and curiout. about the nature anJP of^'ocfs of its op- 
erations. Tl\e center seemed jto bq the locufe tor a genuine 
community o*f teachers. We wanted to- know how ii came to 
be and what was going on there. 

. rhe (goals of the Study Commission on Undergraduate 
Education and the Education of Teacher^, whieii funded t^ie 
study, and.^he particular focus of the Chicago network of 
community-pased, ficld-orieiited alternatives s<*emod di-' 
rect'ly related to 'our ^^esearch ihterests. (August Docu- 
ment, 1D72) . We proposed, therefoi^e, to conduct a descrip 
tive study of one center as a first step towards assessing 
Its .effqctj^Jtn teachers and teaching, and as a way of in- 
fonning our understanding of centers in general. 

While the literature' on feacher centers. has prolif- 
arated, to date most of it pays little attention to the 
kinds of questions which interested uS. As another ob- 
server of the center movemert points out: 

Problems of coordination and government have con- 
sumed much of the energy of the planners 6f tea- 
cher centers, and these concerns, rather than the . 
substantive focus of training and the training 

process are reflected in the literature Appar-^ 

tently we 'shaU have to await a second generation 
of' literature before We will find much of educa- 



tiun.ii substance ^to add* to the political substance 
of the present* literature (Joyce, 1974). 

Despite their promise and v^idespread appeal, tea- 
Cher centers could become just another illustration of 
the banduagan phenomenon so charact>eristi6 of educational 
reform in America. One antidote against this is* critical 

, dialogue informed by practical, empirical, and theoreti- 
cal knowledge. Hopefully this study will contribute to 
such a dialogue^ 

Our findings are organised around the following 
topics: IJ History; 21 Philosophy; 5) Setting/Hnviron- 
nient; 4) People \<ho Use the Center; 5) Organizational 
Structure;. 6) Program Highlights; 7) Teacher Behavior in 

• the Center; land 8) Major Themes. Most of the empirical • 
results are /.Irawil from three data sources: 1) sign-in/ 
out fonns, which all center users were asked to fill out 
each time they came *3uring the period ^f study (January- 
February 1974); 2) personal data-sheets filled out by 
visitors during the same .period of time; 3) observation- 
al data obtained from s*7mpled time periods during the 
two months. In addition, we examined all the center's 
written records and conducted taped interview?^ with the 
staff. 

l\'e have tried to integrate the data in£o a coherent 
account with few methodological digressions. The vali- 
. dity of this study depends on the faithfulness with which 
the various sourccjS of information arc woven together to 
reflect not only factual happenings but also their mean- 
ing and underlying dynaiaic. 
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History 



Thds is a story about how a group of teachers started a ^ 
^^elTcher center. It is also a^ story abDut the emergei\ce 
♦^of an' crganiiation as the embodiment of a <;ommoh .gurijose. 
Too often the origins of educational innovations go un- 
documented. Because we felt this part' of the tale should 
also bA told, we gathered together founders and friends 
of the '(ijeriter on February 10., 1974., and asked them how and 
why it all began. From their recollections and from early 
documents, we reconstructed thq Center's beginnings. 

The place, is Chicago, Illinois, more specif icall-y, 
i the southside. The time is 1970,^ 1 he main characters are 
Jojan Bradbury, Carol Brindley, liannah MacLaren, Sandy Lang, 
Myles Jacobson, and eventually Barry Hammond, Joan had 
been teaching at toop ##3, an alternative elementary school, 
which she helped to start, Carol was a head teacher at. , 
the Laboratory >!ursery School at the Unive.rsity of Chicago. 
Hannah, tauglvt fi,ve- to seven-year-olds at /\ncona, a Mo/- 
tossori-based sthool and^dij'ected their teacher training 
program, (Early Cdication C9urse/Chicago) , Sandy wa^ co- 
ordinating the' Cluster Classroom Project, a community ini- 
tiated program to develop open classrooms in liyde P^rk- 
Kenwood public schools. Myles was a graduate student in 
Education at the University of Chicago aftd actively work- 
ing with several alternative schools. Barry, who joined 
the group later, was also a student in education at the 
university, , # 

These people knew each other through a variety of 
formal and informal channels\ In particular, their in- 
volvement as parents, teachers, and friends of Coop #3 
'provided a valuable common experience in starting an al- 
ternative educational institution. Collectively, they 
• also knew a handful of people both locally and nationally \ 
who w"e?"e active- in open classroom experiments, alternative 
schools and innovative efforts jat teacher training. Mostly 
they enjoyed getting together t) make curricular materials 
for their classrooms and to talj; about the problems of 
open education. 

In the fall of 1970; Carol- hosted a meeting at the 
nursery school, the most central' location, to talk about 
; setting up a teacher center. The. group met regularly for 
' several months in an effort to define the kind of center 
.they wanted, Sometimes others joined their meetings and 
preseivted alternative points of view^ One friend, invol- 
ved in a center on the northside, advocated more direct 



political action, but the core group felt more comfort- 
able focusing on changes in classroom organisation and 
new curricula. They toyed with the idea of a storefront 
to soil home-made materials and a recycle center for 
turning 'Vaste materials" from local industries (i.e. 
cardboard boxes, jnetal punchbuts, IBM boxes, scraps of 
plexiglass)' iilto usaole classroom equipment. Gradually 
the idea of a pLacc wliere teachers cou}d talH and make 
their own materials emerged. 

Wien the group got cold 'feet about doing something 
on a large scale or individuals began to wonder whether 
they were wasting their. own time, all 'could justify get- 
ting together because they liked each others* company. 

Carol; The momentum had to do with the group that 
exists. We enjoyed sitting around and 
brainstorming ideas. 

\ . • 

Sandy; It was "stimulating to be together and we 
were also making things. 

Mien the University of Chicago relocated its cur- 
riculum resource library so that teachers without formal 
university affiliation no lo^iger had easy access to these 
materials, the group folt an| impetus to act. In February 
1971, Hannah vent to the boatd of her school and obtained 
sb part of tJio basement and $90 for mater- 



permission to us 
i^ils to create 
concentrated on 



tJi9 

space. Tlvrough the springy, ^thc group 
Jlesigning an area in the basement rather 



time, Joan and S 



than on discussing the center* s^ purpose. .Recalling that 



mdy made the f()l lowing obsen'ations: 



Joan; I reqeipber times when we were planning to 
I • build that space. We really couldn't figure 

out what the center was to be. We would -al- 
ways stick to the concrete planning of the 
space . 

Sandy; I also have the feeling that we got into 
designing that space and building the de- 
signs and painting because we didn't know 
what else to do at that time. 

Joan: ' It was a step on the way. 

From the fail of 1971 through the spring of 1972, 
Joan, Carol, llannali and Sandy fliet twice a week in the 
basement of Ancona. On Monxlays, they continued their 
discussions and made materials^ which the three teachers 
used) in tbOir classrooms. On Thursdays, thpy invited 
the teachers from the Cluster Classroom Project to drop 
by. Mien teachers came, they tended to copy whatever 
materials they found. This frustrated thV? -groDp^ wl«> had 
expected teachers to enjoy and be able to do exactly what 
they themselves found so satisfying. Moreover^ the same 
teachers did not necessarily return each week. Restric- 



tions on when the. space could be used and inadequate sup- 
plies, and materials were felt to be real limitations. 
Similarly, open-ended meetings sqr^med unproductive. The 
group began to spend more and morV time on Mondays trying 
to figure out what to, do on Thursday's. They experimented 
with a different focus each week; 

J}uring tlvis time^llannah and Joart were teaching an 
extpnaion course for ^ the National College of Education^ 
^<rt led "Techniques of Individualizing Instruction.^^* They 
asked Barry to offer a session on math. ^ Shortly after, 
'Barry did a series of math workshops in the basement of 
Ancona, which was open to the public and sponsored jointly 
by the Ancona training program and the' teacher center. 
The \%t)rkshops conccnttated on making and* using specific 
math materials, i.e. balance beams and geoboards. . 

The group nevet questioned th(j merit' of their 'cen- 
ter^' itlpa. As Carol put it: "We ourselves got a big kick 
out of creatiing our oWn materials, seeing an idea" in a 
catalogue a/d duplicating it rather than ordering it, 'and, 
we felt that other teachers could enjoy that, too." De- . 
spite real uncertainty about th.e 'general demand for such 
a facility, wel tried to figure out the conditions neces- 
sary to make it work. A critical mass of teachers, an 
accessible and 'nevitrar space, t(^ols, -and raw materials, 
* a. supply of homemade models and rpom to display them, and 
-a staff person \with ample time to plan seemed critical. 

. Through .Her. work with the Cluster Classroom Project,^ 
Sandy knew the Executive director of the Wieboldt Founda- 
. tion^who gave tile group lusi encouragement. Joan, ready 
jEoT a break front teaching, wanted an opportunity to work 
' on curriculum. She took the initiative in writing a pro- 
/ posal that outlined a series of ^Qtivities and request.ed 
' funding to staffs equip, and organize the Cenjier for pne 
year. With the hblp of ,Ha,nnali*s neighbor, aj lawyer, the 
croup begainrbrkiAg on incprporatioif papers jand procedures 
tor ta.x-exempt status. In>ne* 1972, the Wieboldt Founda- 
tion gave the Center $20,000. ' • • \ , 

The next iteri was finding a pi act. The group felt 
krongly about the Wantages of au independent, /neutral 
location rather thai\ a scfTool-based site. Qriginally they 
wanted a storefl6nt in Hyde Park but none was ;aVail able. 
Finally, in August, ihey secured two small adjoining rooms 
in, the Hyde Park WcXv * - ' . u 

Joan and Carol planned the space. John assiuned the 
^' directorship; Sandy, and Carol volunteered to work part- 
time and without pay^. \nannah planned to sp^end the year 
in Boston studying for a master* s degree ai^d working at 
the Teacher Resource Cei^ter at the* Boston Qhildren^'s 

Museum. \ , , , u i a * 

Posters were placed in neighborhood schools. Ar- 
ticles appeared in local* newspapers and in the New School 
News, a local alternative schools publication. In addi- 
tion, local principals werb contacted and teachers in the 
Cluster Classroom Project Here informed of the Center's 
new location. < \, • • . 

On OctoberaS., 1972, the Ceijter held an open house,. 
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attended by app*roximately 25 people,' many of whom had 
hyard about the beginning center in the basement of An- 
cona. Indirecily* co7inccted.>*ith, the. Cluster Classroom 
Project, they bee toe the first active u$ers of the Tea- 
»cher Curriculum Work Center. 

The Center had been opened, a^ an^act of jPaith and . 
everyone was 'excited by the reception. By Janushry, ac- 
cording 10 the daily .logs, the Center couli boast of a,n 
average wcekLy attendance VFTOO Tochers and/or parents, 
in addition to daily consultations and ^Saturday workshops 
the Center contracted to teach the course on openclass- 
room^ originally sponsored by the Cluster Classroom Pro- 
ject. On request> it also offered to schools and tea^ 
Cher training institutions «a variety of* special work- 
shops. After seven months of operation, tfie Center 
drafted a second prbf)osal, whicih called, for an e;^pahs,io>) 
of staff and services with no major changes in its or- 
ientation. , 



Philosbpki • 



' C ■ ■ / 



Hluiv tenter staff ilocs not typically engage in phil- 
osophic 4jiscus^ton$ al>out the nature of man and his vini- 
. vtrse, tlieir, educational outlook might well charactcr- 
' izvd by viaxine Gref*nV*« tl9T0) description of humanistic . ». 
education: \ 

IlumcKtistic uJucation means the kind of education 
""^primarily concerned with the growth of persons 
and the autonomy of individuals^, each one encour- * \ 
^ sifjji to discover meanings, to create his own iden- 
tity in the t^iituations of \As life. 

Jfiimani.Htic education grows out of a long philosophic tra- 
ditxon and rests on a foundation of psychological theory 
,xnd research that has accumulated over the pasjt SO >ears, 
fhe Teacher Cuxriculum Work Center is a concrete embodi- 

\nvnt of this orientation. 
In order to uncover the inis$iicai of the Center, wo 
searched for statemi^MRs that would refJect the yalues, * 
a>Mimptit:;>*ns, expectations sind beliefs of p}e staff; A^tc 
. Mt\ tnternatipjiar conference on teacher cen|:fers and mathe- - ; . 
matic^s hold in St. Ip.uis and sponsor^d by kho Natio'nal 
Science Foundation»Barry Hammond identified the Center 
with cncrffl^t values of "increxise4 autonomy and democracy, 
a fiatttniTl of hierarchies ahd a decrcnsc in the siz& and 
extent of burenucracies." lie set forth \« nurjbcr of as-^ 
?iunptions about th\j process of change as\ it* relates to 
teachers, and the process of learning as U^Telates to 
schools and children, ■ \ • . 

rhAe statements., modified in subsebuont staff dris* 
cu5^sions, capture the Center's philosophy^ Wc have rc^liud 
primartly on .Barry's own words, Incorporat.ing the addi- , 
tional suggestions of other staf£l;ncmbers:i 



*/wLct ijie review some of the assumptions which 
. ^lapcd Ute feacher Center. The five of ui wh6 
begahv the Center hold most of the following bo* 
liefs in common: ^ 

1. Fundiinental educational reform will come 
mainly thrxij^h those charged^ v,ith .basic educa- 
tisrjnal responstMlity; that.isj, the tcaclter:?. 

2, Teachers are >4kely to ^dopt altermatiyc 
me.thods^if they hav^^^xonsiderable input in do-K 




fining^ their own educatiortal problems ^nd needs 
and if they receive concrete help on their own • j| 

3. In x^der to overcome their isolation and take 
fuller re^nsibility for th^ir own development, 
teachers Qeed access to a small, voluntary, sup- 

^porrive profe\ssional conununity 

^4, Children,' too, havp different needs, inter- 
ests, styles of learning that call for alterna- 
tive learning environments. 

5. On compromising alternative is a more 'open' type 
of education characterized by increased student, ; 
autonomy, more l^drning through reality-based ac- * 
tivitips and more contact with parents and commu- 
nity. " ^ ' 

6. Especi;rlly ^in el.omentary schools, learning is 
enhanwei^ if apparatus is available,waich studj^nts 
can njanipuUte and transform. 

Bdsed on these beliefs, we designed "a Center atround 
'^the foUwing intentions: * ! • 

To provitie raw materials that teachpys and* 
parents can transform" into curricular materials, 
furniture, and other liiavning apparatus, 

2. Tq provide teachers with source books for 
idea starters and home-made models, which teachers 
and staff 'have .invented. 

3. To emphasize th^ variety of materials that are 
available' for Piagetian-based curricula and for 
pe^rsonalized or self-directed study in the open 
classroom mode. ; * ^ , ' 

4. To provide resource people who offer sugges- 
tioi^s a?id counsel in dealing with teachers' eon- 
cems. ' , . . 

5. To encourage shajing and collaboration in' the 
development of new materials and the mast.ery of 
new skills* ^ , I 

6. To provide a model of a l^jaiming environment, 
Vhich may be transferred to schcibls. 

7. To arqate an envifonment where teachers and 
jJarents may become more 'conscious' of their abi- 
lity and significance in the design of^ education- 
al opportunities. " \^ 
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Sett'mg/Env honment 

if*' 



J- 



Tho^Teachet Curriculum Work Center is housecj in an Old 
brick \'MCA in the central business district of an Inte- 
grated neighborhood.* Light and colorful, it stands at 
the end of a lO»g corridor pai'hted 'institutional tan', 
IVo high windows on either side b^^the door permit the-__^_ 
viewer to look inside. Children and 'adults (particular- 
ly children) using the building for other purposes are 
often drawn into this place, which presents a drJIatic 
contrast to ivs immQdiate surfoundings* 



♦ice Figure I and Figure 
la for floor plan of the 
Center. < 




The first room 
in every direction., 
fulLof stimulation, 
copies of recent Cen 
nograph that is put 




,he Center presents opportunities 
is intimate in scale aj\d 
e on the right contains. 
;ers. Nearby is a pho- 

iiu^iapii ^.ic,, 4,0 i^^^^^x. -.'-n use. On the left wall 

is a display -of simp^machines with , directions for 
majcing the machines oubs>f--scxap>^fimterials. A bulletin 
board is covered with ^pamphlets announcing summer pro-__ 
grams for teachers in England and AmeJIica-.; 'Straight a- 
head-is the reception desk. As one steps into the room, 
one is metm^h a display of home-made and comme^ciaX 
curriculum materials from a wide variety' of sources. A'" 
small window-display case cut in the w^ll on the right 
permits one to look through to the well-lightisd room 
next-door, whore visitors are busy at a work table or at 
the laminating machine. 

Against the wall behind the reception d^sk ,are 
shelves of home-made games developed and/or cdnstructed 
by the staff and ottier Center users. In front of the 
shelves stands a work table surrounded by chairs and . 
stocked wi^h cans full of marking pens and pencils. "Also" 
in the corner is a Ubrijry of contemporary books on edu- 
cation. The^ environment reminds one of a good informal 
classroom. '1 

The next room contains a tall bank of shelves stock- 
,ed with raw materials of every description in labelecf ,op- 
"en boxes: washers, blocks, labels, seeds, ple^ciglass, 
mirrors, wire, switches, string, etc. The §mell of spL- 
ce'd tea is noticeable and water boils on the hot plate 
by the door. Plants line the window sills and hang VY 
elaborate pulley systems from the ceiling. Alongside the 
windows* is a paper cutter,. and under its table a st9ck of 
railroad board in many colors. To tha right is, a laxp 
closet filled with supplies, and arouhd ^he corner past 
the refrigerator is a quiet carpeted comer for readying, 



with a rack pf catalogs and magazines, such as Outlook, 
Pie rc^nVnev P^pev, LeavHings Ms, Ihtes from the Wovkshop 
Center on O^en Education, The Urban -Eeview, and llew 
School Ne^js. A' so in the corner i? a ti^i-wall bookshelf 
containing books on crafts, gardening, making things and • 
environments. * ' - ^ 

* The sounds of a power saw can be heard* from' the an- 
nex down the hall, which J^ouses tri-wall cardboard, lum- 
ber and a )Jariety of power tc Is for largeif projects. 
' A'long one wq^ll runs a long wdtk* table- "and the facing wall 
is lined with shelvo.^f supporting tool« knd materials.. At 
the end of the rpom on ancither table stand the ditto ma-., 
chirie and thp new thermofax machine for t3ie production of o 
t^nspare,nc/es and ditto masters. ♦Thcfr^ i.s ample space ^ 
for storage of unfinished projects and often the opposite*;'"* 
end of the^roo^ is" crowded with half-completed tri-wall 
creations. - i 

Although, the spatial arr^gement. tipnds to draw 
people together, encouraging interaction^ it also provides 
for othei' spatial, needs. There is^^^ivate space for read- 
ing, Wict conversation, and reflection, ^nd there is open 
space mv construction. In ^ddition^ t;he Center has ac- 
cess to small ancl large meeting rooms' for workskops. The 
small scale of the Center and t!j^e" presence of food contri- 
bute to conviviality. No space T?* set aside purely for 
conversation. AIL spaces serve the dual function of so- \ 
cializing and work.'' 

The Center environment is neutral, associated nei- 
ther ^tJi ^particular school nor with a university. Freed 
from the di^stractions of home and^work, teachers can come 
to unwind or to wol*k on various projects. At crowded 
times, distfraction is inevitable, but otherwise the atmos- 
phere is peaceful and relaxed, ^ 

The environment serves jts a "magnet* drawing v|.si-^ 
tors inta a variety of activities. This function is a 
product' of the open display of materials and options with ' 
'clear instructions to faci 1.1 fate inquiry; the proximity 
and high Hsibilipy of* others, and the interactive nature 
of. the space.. The Cenfe? provides visitors with stimula-/ 
tioTi, concrete ideas, space, materials and tools to follow 
through on their ideas, and^ the" staff provides technical^ 
assistance if needed. - " ; 

Thq homemade nature of much of the Center's furnish- 
ing;i and materials communicates somdthing about thq stafjE— 
their personaJitit?s, and their^Jjeliefs. It is also an i,in- 
plicit invitation to make th^^i^and e.piorc together. / 
The stage is ^et for idea-sKari^J with no pretensions of 
expertise and a is\illingntss to l3<nrn from the experienac 
of others. . * . * ^ I ^ 

Staff membei^s are very sensitive to space and itp 
contribution* to the ^way of life* in the Center. 'TJixiyf are 
continually rethinking arrangements and modifying wh^r ex- 
ists. *Since ^pace is at a premium, they consciously work 
*to maKe the most of. what fhav have. * / 

. • • ■- , Id'' ■' 
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People Who Use Center 



Information about Center users was drawn from the pPtspnal 
background forms, which visitors were asked to fill out dur- 
ing the two months under stxidy. (See Appendix A for copy 
of form.) 121 visitors filled out forms ,AiAich accounts 
for almost half of the people who came during open hours. 

As one would expect, teachrt-s dominated the sample 
accounting for 85, or 70 percent, of the background forms. 
Student teachers, who comprise the second largest category 
of users (17.3 percent), came mainly from the University of 
Chicago and th^ University of Illinois, GjLrcIe Campus. 
Othcv visitors included parents, day care workers, family 
and friends of the ^taff^ a few educatj.on professors, and 
some out-of-town visitors. The majority of teachers work 
with pre-Schpol and primjiry School "children. The Center 
is not; set up /or middle and high school teachers and it 
has few rcsour:es for students at those levels. 

Although the Center is predominantly a community re- ' 
source, visitors do come from all over the^city. Over half^ 
of the visitors in our sample live on the southside of Chi- 
cago (66.8 percent), with the largest percentage coming 
from the immediate community (52. 8 p-^rcent) . Still, 
slightly over a quarter of the population (28 percent) came 
from the area north and west of the Center with a. small 
percentage traveling in from the suburbs (4.& percent). 
The map. Appendix B, gives some indication of the Center's 
geographical sphere of influence by indicating the lota^^j 
tions of schools where teachers using the Center work. *'v, 

There is some pressure on the staff to 'enlarge the 
Center in order to serve a wiSW'^lientele. The staff be- 
lieves, however, that centers should be small learning com- 
murvities for local teachers. They have responded to in- 
cragitsed requests fot services by injttiating plans for an 
inxeni^hip program to train staff for other teacher centers 
around the city. / 

Slightly 'more than a quarter (27 percent) of the en- 
tire sample of teacR'^rs were newcOmeys during the tWo-month 
period under study. The s.ame percentage, indicated that 
they started coming to the Center sometime during the se- 
cond full year of operation. This strongly suggests that 
the Center continues to attract a substantial number of new 
cliert'ts while it simultaneously serves the neecls ^of *old 
timers^ The table, below indicates'when teachers in our 
sample first started using th^ Center: / 
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7; Teachers* First Contact with the' Center 

..iVa/" . 1371 * • 1972 ' 1973 . 1974 ■ . 
::::Kth3 Oct. -Dec. *Jan.-Dec: Jan. -Dec, Jan. -Feb. 

.V ' 3 . 23 32 23 ^ 

3. ,3.5 27 35.6 27 



Most of the teachors .learned about the Center by 
word of mouth--from friqnds (22 percent), fellow teachers 
(16 percent), ajid staff (21 percent). Some responded to 
announcements in the media (15 percent). The personal 
testimony of someonfe who knows what the Center offers is 
probably the mo3t reliable advertisement. It .further il- 
lustrates how much of the Gpnt^r's style relies on face- 
to-face contact. * . , 

The Center^'as particularly interested in classify- . 
ing teachers by type of :§chool, since much of the staff's 
prior experience and some of their Current work takes 
place in alternative and private schools. We found 52 per- 
cent of the teachers come from public schools; 41.1 percent 
from private/and aiternatfve schools, and 8.2 percent from 
day 'care centers, a diversity which is valued. ^To support 
this diversity acti*vit,ies are designed .to increase aware- 
ness of the common problems faced by all teachers. . 

Tlie Center 'advocates an approach to teaching and 
learning that differs radically from the practices in most 
public schools. In light of this, the fact that so many 
public school teachers use the Center suggests its potent 
tial for supporting teacher-initiated changes within the 
•"system. . . , \ ^ 

Moreover, the Center attracts teachers at eVery 
stage of professional development, from neophyte to.vet-" 
■eran. Ke expected to find a larger proportion of beginn.ing 
teaclver^i, hut in fact teachers in their first three^ years 
of experience constituted only 25 'percent of the sample. 
^The largest group of teachers had four to six years of ex- 
perience arid al'most a quarter of the sample had been teach- 
ing for 10 or more years. Table 2 shows the distribution^ 
of teachers by years of experience: 

:j(ile ^ .^Distribution of Teachers by Years of Teaching 

f 

• 'leavo 1-3 4-6 7-9 10+ 
.7 '22 . 26 / . 17 20 

» " 55 '30 LO 23 



We used three years as the ba.sic ♦vmit of experience. 
b(\cause it gencrany^.^ike? about three yiars for/ a begin- 



aj;ig teacher* to work through the problems of 'survivaP 
ajiU HnU her own teacluiig style. ' 

Table '2a shows the jigo distribution of teachers in' 
our. sample." Tlie youngest teacher was 21 and the oldest, 
61. .The latgest gro«p was i^venly divided between 20-24 
and 25-30 v^ars pf age:' / ». * . . 

Table ^a; Di^tribution^-^/r'teachers by Age 



Age 


20-30 ^ 


30-40 * 


ir 




' 21 ... 
♦vv, 


% ' 


,62 


17 



/13' 
vlO 



These statistics seem quite important from the view- 
point of inservioe teachcj^ducation. Many believe that 
teacher education should *>e a career-long process with . a . 
gradual transit^ion betyeen preservlce. and inservice train- 
ing, and continuing opportunities i^r teachers to strength- 
en existing skills and develop new ones. Typically, how- 
ever, beginning teachers have to manage on thei^ own with- 
out support froiP the .university that trained them or the 
school syst^em that hired them. Nor has inse -vice training 
been particularly responsive to the problems of practicing 
teacher^ ^as they cope with daily institutional demands and 
changing' educational needs. . , ^ p. 

T|te Center Yieems to be performing^ "a function that 
neithe^ the universities, nor the schools here have perfor- 
med. /It has also connected 'with a group of ol(fcr, ^more 
elcpei7iencQd>public school teachers who could be powerful 
agei)ts of change. ' • . i . ^ 
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One typology of teaching centersndent, fies seven organiza- 
tional patterns: independent,' almost independent, profes- 
^ sionaV organization center, single unit, free partnersh\g, 
free cojisoi;tium, 'legislative/political consortium (Yargev 
li)74) . The Teacher Curriculum Work Center exemplifies the 
independent t>T)e; 

This type of centlcr is charact erized by the absence 
of any formal affiliation with an established insti- 
^ ^ ^tilt-ion. Without the red tap,e of bureaucracy, pro- 
gram directors juid implemeaiers erxperierice a tre- 
mendous ^Qunt of. freedom and flexibility. They 
also) however, experience *the lack of financial 
security that bureaucracy often provides. Teachers 
become involved with tliis t>'pe of center ori a purely 
'voluntary basis; thus ^e center tends 'to have a 
high teacher credibility. Independent teaching 
centers typically dear with individual teacher /. 
needs rather than complex institutional concerns, 

ThcT^ame typology specifies four functional types: 
1) facilitating; 2) sulvocacy; 3) -responsive; 4) function- 
ally unique. The first "serves a heuristic, 'colleagueal* , 
almost sOcial-Qjducation function..,"' The second type of 
teaching center is characterized by a particular philoso-' 
phical or f rogramraatic coinmijtment, , ."such as opqn Qdwgf^a- 
tion." The third assesses individual and/or institutional 
needs and develops pi;ograjns in accordance with mutually de- 
rived objectives. The fourth serves "limited unique func- 
tions/' i.e. materials development. *The Teacher Curriculum 
V/ork Center exhibits some characteristics of all four types, 
as the foUowi'ng cxcrpts from the 1972-73 proposal reflect:' 

<r 

At the Simplest level, the Center is a comfortable^ 
relaxing place for teachers to come after school 
ta dfo their regular work and planning. It is also 
a place where teachers can bring their teaching * ^ 
problems and find sympathetic listeners and con- 
crete suggestions...-- - 

...the five of us who staff the Center are com- 
mitted to,j*open education^ We are vitally ijiter- 
ested in seeing thc^ expansion 6f viable choices 
for children and teachers within^an'y classroom... 

...We arp also committed to the use of concrete 



manipulative hatOrials wiChin the class-room and we 
encourage teachers tp make their own teaching ma- 
terials. 

...The Center is an open classroom for adults, 
it IS an informal, supportive learning environ- 
ment in which teachers make choices, pursue. in- 
terests^ explore new ideas, techniques and mater- . 

• ials according to their indivi^ua^ styles, pri- 

♦ orities and needs., • ' ' 

Perhaps the b.est statements about how the Center func 
tions come from the users themselvc?. In, the spring of its 
first year, the Center sent a questionnaire to teachers in 
order to get some feedback on its work. ^ The following test 
in^ony illustrates, how two public school teachers and one 
parent perceive the functions of the Center and how the 
Center,, in turn, serves their needs; 

""^I can^t say enough gpod things about the Center..'. 

It makes me feel that Tin not th6 only one strtfg- 
* gling along to do the best possible for the chiL- 
dren. It always boosts my morale to go to the 
Cehtey or attend a workshop. The people there, are 
alw.ays going 6wf of their way to help or answer 
questions. . .Also they make us feel like we are so 
welcome; it/s been a pleasure to go. v 

/ ^ Teacher^ public school ' ' 

The Teacher Center has 8%ea for me what 'methods' 
courses in Teacher Education never \^re r with , ^ 
concept9(of child development and educational. ^ 
psychology thrown in. The faqt that so many of 
us are /anxious to spend our time, without bene- 
fit o4 credits for work done, shows how valuable / 
we fepl the Center's program has been. The ; 
materials suggested for use in various disciplines 
have/been relevant,' interesting, practical, inex- 
pensive to make, and best of all - all necessary 
equipment to malce them is available. ^ .The staff 
has^ given of itself '^omp-letely. Their dedication' 
ana willinjgness- to help has been 'an inspiration 
to/^me . They have been the rock of strength' and 
comfort to many who know th^t the direction to- 
ward open classrooms and the vealiz'ation of "kid's ^ 
potential through their needs and infejests ,are 
the direction in which education must go, but 
who struggle alone in a hostile world of educa- 
tors, fellow teachers and testing equipment. 
Jhe Centfer itself is a warm, comfortable'place 
where diacn o*ne of us enjoys talking with others. 
It is reallly an open classroom for teachers. 

^ Teacher, public echool 

The CentetiJis'. . .like a workshop with really skilled 
craftsmen in residence who help you to learn. I 
like to go there if I'm just browsiiva for ideas - 



no one rushes me - it»s comfertable. 1^ I want 
to majje something, things are organiied .^o that 
materials are easy to find, the- staff i^^alVays . / 

willing to guide when nec^sary. The Center is " ' . / 
a place of wonder. * ' . ' . ' y - 

Parent J ^pubHc school 

We didlnot conduct a systiematic analysis of "th?^ organi- 
zational striiQtute, Still, some description of* *-,he struc- 
tural properties of this organization with its attendent 
roles and functions is critical to an understanding of how 
the Center operated at this point in time., IVhat follows . 
is a beginnii|g description based on interviews with staff, 
attendance at staff meetings, and our own impressions. 

The Center is a nonprofit organization. It has a 
board of directors with four officers and one member-at- 
large.. At the time of the study, the Center had 151 members. 
According to its by-laws^ the board of directors must meet 
at least once a year following a membership meeting. The 
first annual membership meeting was held in May 1974, and 
was billed primarily as a party. 

(Actually, there is little distinction between paying 
n^embers *and other users, since the Center is open to all 
free-of-charge. A $lQ^membership fee is recommended, but 
no one has been barred from membership for. financial rea- 
sons. Members receive a newsletter,* a membership card, 
and an invitation to the annual meeting. Anyone ^an receive 
the newsletter on a regular basis for $1 or pick up single 
copies at j^ie Center.) ' . ^ ^ 

The bjDai;d of directors, who are the founders of^^th^e 
Center, alSo-sSjn;^ as the nuclear staff. To describe the 
organisational structure, therefore, is to describe the 
"^.odiiQ Jivendi which developed among the paid And voluntary 
staff and was operating during the period under study. 

The Center ppencd with one full-time paid staff mem- 
ber (Joan) designated as director and four volunteers ' . 
(Sandy, Carol; Hannah, and. Barry) . By the lall of the se- 
cond year, the Center had three full-time paid staff mem- 
bers (Joan, Barry, and Sandy), designated as co-directors.' 
Since then, two additional stiff members have Keen Hired 
pai*t-tim^ to help with administi'ative and clerical worlc 
and to serve as in-house consultant's to teachers one ^af^er- 
noon a week. Both have contr^ibutedvmat^erials to the Cen- 
ter's homemade collection. This gives the Center seven 
staff members - three full-time paid, two part-time p^id^ 
and tvfo volunteers. / 

Weekly staff meetings provide a forunf for planning 
and policy-making. The/meetings that we observed were usu- 
^ally a;l?tended by, the tlvree co-directors and the two volun- 
teers, and open to all/ An agenda was developed by one of 
the co-direCtors, buty'additional items were added by any- 
_onc^ present. -Samp-lWftgenda items included '1) approving [ 
'the workshop sehedu}4 for a three-month period; 2) editing , 
a proposal; 3) brai^tistorming 'about* die summer; 4) deciding - 
on the purchase of a thermofax machine; 5) initiating a 
'new Wednesday- class. , ' * 



Internal dacisions about daily tasks seem to have 
been made informally by the three co-directors, but no de- 
cisions of major consequence were reached without the con- 
sensus of the entire stajfjf^WH^n no immediate' decision 
wa5v<equired, the group tended \o talk through an issue 
and then return ■to\it closer ta the;time when action 
needed to be taken. Typically one of the volunteers play- 
ed the role of 'task mast.er* by' returning the discussion 
to the immediate problem at hand. No official minutes" 
wereJsept, but major decisions were reported in the news- 
letter, antl notes, usually in the fo.Vm of reminders, were 
kept in a notebook. 

^k)st of the educational and administrative work was 
the mutual responsibility oi all -paid staff, not the ex- 
clusive responsibility of any one individual. A chart on 
the wall listed' work tasks* bookkeeping, ordering supplies 
mail, newsletter, library notices) report writing, propo^ 
^als, duplication, filing, workshtip schedules, houSfJkeep- ( 
ing.. Over time, expectations about who sKmild do what 
have been sufficiently focalized so that cc^rtain tasks 
automatically go to certain individuals. 4oan generally 
handles the books; Sandy takes care of repprts.and propor 
sal writing; Barry coordinates Teacher Corps aojtivities. 

Similarly, individuals assume leadership i^ educa- 
tional areas' according' to fheir talents and inter^ts. 
For e.xample, Barry's strength is math; Joan likes \o brain- 
storm interdisciplinary units and advise on classroom or- 
ganization; Hapnah gives workshops in languagC^arts, whiTe 
*Carol, leads art-relaJted activities. All staff members . 
create materials for the Center's collection^ The staff 
prefers to co,^laborate on workshops in order to learn froiji 
(*ach other. Sometimes they initiate a workshop on an en- 
tirely unfamiliar topic in order to expand their' collec- 
tive repertoire. ^ - i 

Th^ three co-directors are generally capable of * 
crossing .disciplines to work in areas outside their exper- 
tise.^ They, prefer to work as generalists no.t specialists, 
which . is characteristic of most of the primary and elemen- 
tary school teachers whom they servfe. ' ' , 



Program^ Highlights 



The programs and activities of the CentQr can^be •classi"-. 
f led .by type and location. The main 'in-hoUse* activities 
consist of 1) dally consultation during open hours; 2) 
a special, non-credit clasissi^ »3) Saturday woif^kshops. The 
main outreach activities include >1) individual inservice 
workshops in public tmd aitemative schools; 2) series of 
inscrvic'6 workshops at the district level; 3) supervision 
of Teacher Corps interns> 

. Rather than describe all th/?se activities, this ; 
study will highlight one major activity in. the Center and 
one multi-faceted effort outside the Center, A list; of 
topics fqr Saturday wor-kshops at the tenter and inpervice 
workshops in the schools can be , found in Appendix D, - 

Open Uoiivs: Patterns cf Usage 

The Center is open every day after school, one even- 
ing a week, and all day Saturday, This is the time when 
the Center functions m/st.. liioan oj^cij classroom- fot 
adults, Visijto^rs come voluntarily, 3elect*theix oWn ac- 
tivities, and work at their own pace. Staff servC^as 
guides and resource people. Thg main ^instruction' "con- 
sists of unprogrammed^ encounters between staff and tea- 
chers, teachers aftd tcadiers, teachers and materials. This 
infoxmai method of teaching is ^. subtle blending of self^ 
mot iyatctl learning on the part of teachers sat ting. of ex- 
pectation^ by staff through 'style' and enviTonmenr> and' 
peer aod staff reinforcement, We were <5sp.ecially interes- 
ted in studying the -Center under these fonditix)ns. 

Since the Center regularly asks visitors to sign a > 
daily log, thp .researchersfarid staff decided to elaborate 
on this procedure in ordoip'^to find, out why people, came^ and 
j^-hat they did. A notice posted by the rec6ption desk in- 
formed visitors that a study of the Center was in progress 
and requested that. they use the spec^^il sign in/out forms 
so thpcj tabulatibiis of c^ntc? usage could be kept-. Staff 
.member^ shared the responsibility for monitoring this pro- 
cedure! ^^^y ^^^^ retained a modified versiqn .of it after 
the- study was compJLeted; * ' 

The usual opeirating procedures of the Center— open . 
access and freedom from 'timekeeping'— dictated against ji' 
more rigqrous screening of the population of visitors. In 
order to keep our research as unobtrusive as possible, we 
tried not to interfere with normal Center life beyond what 
was absolutely necessiiry. The norm ^gning' in and out^ 
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was mintained throughout. A few vi^itain^ did not si^n 
in, but those, who did constitute ^ sWle of the people 
who visited the tenter during tHe pcfriod of observat^ion. 
We are relyinjg here on ^elf-reported reasons for atten- ^ 
dance. Qn-site observations* of teachers' talk aiid behavi- 
or described in the following section complement'' the ^iign- 
in data. ^ • • * 

Basically the sign-'in form* asked people^ as they ^ 
entered th(? Center, to state their reasonCs) for comings 
and ujgon leaving, to indicate whether they accomplished 
what they came tp do and whether they did anything else of ^ 
interest, l( they answered »yes* to the second. question, . 
tKey j?<2re asked to tell what they did and how they got in-: 
terest.cd* ! ' ' 

The 'opei^-ended nature of the sigh- in form resulted 
in a variety of reasons being. given. These reasons were * 
tentatively grouped into, IS categories, indicated in Table 
3, for the sake of more simplified description"* and anaV- 
ysis, they were further consolidated into the six categor- 
ies indicated in, the left margirf of Table 3: 

'."^ibh: 3^ Stated Reasons f^r Visiting the Center 



Frequcncn^ ^5 of Total 





Coni^tTUCt Instnictional 

Aids 


141 


31.4 


/ 

vce of 


Laminate (use of maqhine) 
Reproduce materials 
Use primary typewriter 
Construct » furniture 


62 
22 
2 
14 


13.8, 
4.9 
.4 
3.1 


■letting 

• 


Use Center resources for 
Developing Units'5- 
Projects , » 
Daily lesson preparation 
and p' Mining • 
Discubo Ideas with Others 
. Consult Center personnel 


41 

13 
7 
11 


9.1 

2.9 
' 1.6 
2.4 




Look o\cr 'Facilities and 
Materials • 


67 


-,14.9 




Show Center to others 


6 


1.3 


,'!<>': t 7th>-'ra' 


Meet others 


7" 






Check out books 
Return books. 
. Purchase -materials 


7 

10 
39 


1.6 
' 2.2 
8.7 



2'7 



19 



^ii Frcquencv of Individual Hsits 



1 , ' 150 . " M 65.25 

2 ' 33 J 15.21 . - 
3s . 14 ^ 6.10 . ^ 

4 0 3.91 ' 

5 . b 2.61 

6 2 - .86 
.7 5 ' . ' 2.17 

8 1 • .43 

9 . ' . 1 , .43 V 
11 3 ' 1.30 

13 3 1.30 

18 ' 1 ^ .43' 



To.t?!!: 230 



Tihlf ^: Stated Reasons Across Days of*Week 
(Percentages in parentheses refer to 
stated reasons for specific day) 

Tuns,' W^:^d: 'Thuve. FH. Sat. Sun. 

:::CKini 11 IS^ v-^21 16 \ 19 S3 3 

•VjJte-Ha.^ ♦(21.6) (23.^^)^(^3.9) (29.6) (61.7) (39.0) (42.9) 

'^Hrj3 Cfi^aiai 15 22 14 14, 17, 17 1. 

S:Tiip^ent (29.4) (28.6) (22.6) (25.9) (28:3) (12.5) (14.3) 

letting . 11 17 12 5 7 * 19 1^ 

(21.6) (22.1) (19.4) (9.3) (11,7) (14.0) (14.3) 



rrcJfrtn^ 5 5 10 IX ' 8 24 . 1 

( 9.8) { 6.5) (16.1) (^4.1) (13,.5) (17.6) (14,3) 

Cko^Hn^i 0 4 - * < 1 - '7 1 

^-^entcp ( S\2) C ( 1.9) . ( 5.1) (14''.3) 

.•-'^^/ 9 11 5 5.9 16 

Fi^yna^^- {17. o) (14.3) ^XiS.l) (073) (15,0) (11.8) 



'' two' hundred and thirty people made 449 
visits to^tho Center between January 10 and February 28* 
150 (65 percent) came only orfpe", while 31 (13.5 percent) 
made four or more visits. Data on repeat visits (Table 
4) suggests that the Center serves a drop-in clientele, 
as well as a ^corps of regular users. Thesp figure^ do 
not include people who came to attend Wednesday classes, 
Saturday workshops, and other special programs. Since 
only 23 teachers not.ed on the background forms that they 
first visited the Center during the period of observation, 
it is not likely that most of the pe^le who came once 
were first-time visitors. ^ 

We assume that what happens at the Center largely 
results from the interaction between individual teachers' 
needs and interests'and the available resources and op- 
portunities offered^by the environment. Tlie distribu- 
tion of stated reasons for'coming to the Center suggests 
that it serves multiple' functions and responds to a 
range of. purposes (Table 3): . "Making instructional ma- 
terials" accounted for 31.4 percent of the stated rea- 
sons for coming; other main reasons were ^'browsing*! 
(14.9 percent) and "laminating" (13. d^^^jrcent) , an indi- 
cation of the importance of special tools^in the Center's 
workshop role. ' • 

IVhen we examined the distribution of reasons for 
coming to the Center over days of the week (Table 5), 
"making instructional materials" was most frequently noted 
on all. days but Monday and Tuesday, and it accountisTd for 
38 percent of th* Saturday visitors, when the Center is 
open long enouglf to permit extended projects. For weekr 
days, though, "making materials" was roughly balanced by 
"using special ecjuipment" (reproducing materials, lami- 
nating, building furniture), "getting ideas" (consulting 
with staff and others) and, particularly-on WednesdaJ' 
through Saturday, "browsing." Visits to "check out or 
return books" or to "purchase materials" accounted for 
an equivalent percentage of the slips. 

The Center is a place, then, where a range of acti- 
vities takes place, noti bound to particular days of the 
week. The accessibility of human and material resources 
m^kes the open pattern of usage possible. This differs 
from some 'teaching' centers that concentrate on speci- 
fic, focused group activities with the explicit purpose 
of direct teaching. IVhile the Center offers more struc- 
tured workshops on Saturdays, it focuses its major,^ener- ^ 
gies on aiding teacher-initiated explorations and pro-* 
jects.- In this way, the Center not only gives direct 
help to teachers,' it models a process by which they in 
turn can work with their students. 

In-order to examine the extent to which the envir- 
onment <^haped and extended teachers' activities, we 
asked them what additional activities they engaged in 
after |?eing in the Center. A substantial number -of visi- 
tors were drawn into other activities beyond those they 
reportedly came for. With 428 of the 449 responding to 
the question, "Did you do anything else of interest?", 



201 (47 percent) answered "yes" and 156 of them reported 
how thcv:. got involved. Some 38 percent found something 
else to Work on by "browsing through .Jhes^ C<inte-r's re- « 
sources;" 23,'^ percent did so by "dijS.cussing ^deas with 
others;" 14.7 percent were "guided by the Center's staff/* 
^ Another 22.4 percent listed their .own interests as the 
\i stimulation for additional activities. Curiously, only 
slightly more than 1 percent reported that they became 
interested in something else by watching others at work^ ' 
(The Center is not a place for passive spectators^ V Th ese 
rbsults suggest that people not only come to the Center 
^ with a purpose in mind; they also find new directions by 
being there. 

The secondary activities reveal a different pattern 
from the original reasons for coming. Table 6 shows the 
relationship^ljetween reasons for coming and second acti- 
vity engaged in.^ Although "using Center resources," "dis- 
cussing ideas with others," and "consulting with staffj" 
accounted for only 13.5 percent of the^ reasons for coming, ^ 
together they constitute 36.2 percent of the second acti- 
vities. Perhaps the fullest use of tKe Center's re- 
sources requires a familiarity which comes from active in- 
volvement. ' / • 

f Table 6: Relationship Between Second Act Engaged in and 

Original Reason for Coming ^ 

✓ ' . ■ 

OHginal Reason 



Making - Vsing * Getting Browsing Showing Check-out 
Materials Special Ideas Center^ Books/Pur. 

E^iiipment MateHale 



Making 
Materials 

Using 

Special 

Equipment 


16 • 

(30.2) 


9 

(25.0) 
4 

(11.1) 


6 

(24.0) 
2 

( 8.0) 


9/' 
(23.1) 


^^^4.3) 

./ 


,4 ■• 
(16.0) 


Getting 
Ideas 


23 
(43.4) 


12 
(33.3) 


"si 


(38,5) 


•1 

(14.3) 


9 

(36.0) 


Browsing 


11 
(20.8) 


6 

(16.7) 


• 5 
(20.0) 


8 

(20.5) 


4 

(57.1) 


7 

(28.0) 


Shoioing 
Center, 


1 

( 1.9) 


4 * . 
(11.1) 


3 

(12.0) 


5 

(12.8) 




4 

(16.0) 


Check out 
Books /Pur. 
Materials 


2 

( 3.8)' 


r ' 

( 2.8) 


• 2 
( 8.0) 

1 


2 

( 5.1) 


1 , 
(14.3) 


1 ^ ' 
( 4.0) 
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I Table 7 gives an indication of how the Center is 
used by visitors as they haVe more experience with the 
Center '5 resources and make repeat visits. There is a 
clear trend towards increased making of materials and use 
of special equipment as teachers return to the Center. 
This trend supports the stated objective of the Center: 
^to increase the self-sufficiency of users. In contrast, 
first-time visitors show the most 'browsing' behavior, 
with the general inspection of facilities and materials 
decreasing 5hirply as the number of visits increases. 

The Center seems to be a place which enables-lpeople 
to pursue their goals without interference a;nd to experi- 
ence some, sense of accomplishment. This productive ori- 
entation gains fu'**Aer support from data on how much time 
people spend in t Center. Excluding Saturdays and Mon- 
days, the ave^rage^ ;ngth of visit was 2 1/2 hours. Tlie 
mean length of visit on Mondays was 92 minutes, while 
Saturdays averaged 3 hours--and"20 minutes. Although the 
Center is oifficially closed on Sunday, some teachers not 
only used thet facilities but also si^ed in and out! The 
average length of visit on Sunday was just under three 
hours. 

The data oh how much time is spent in the Center 
strikes us as a very important statistic. Few profession- 
als would voluntarily give up their Saturdays or their 
aft^j-work hours to pursue work-related activities for 
neither credit nor pay. Obviously something" important and 

s 

Table 7: Stated Reasons for Repeat Visits to the Center 
(Percentages Refer to Columns) 

limber of Visits 





I 


2-3 . 


4 or more 


Making Materials 


36 

1C24%). , 


21. 
(30.4%) 


84 

(36.5%) 


Using Special 
Equipment 


.21 
(14%) 


15 
(21.7%) 


6'* 

(27.8%). 


Getting Ideas ■ 


24 
C16%) 


8 

(11.6%) 


40 
(17.4%/ 


' Browsing 


46 ' 
(30 .■'7%) 


12 
(17.4%) 


9 

(3.9%) 


' Shoeing Center/ ^ 
Meeting Others 


9 

(6.0%) 




4 

(1.7%) 


Chehk out Books/ 
Purchase Materials 


14 
(9.3%) 


13 
(18.8%) 


29 
(12.6) 



31 
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useful is happening^^at the Center to merit this kind of 
' commitment. It also suggests that teachers are motiva^ * 
ted to enhance their professional competence when they- 
have access to support and resources which they value. 
A norm of productivity seems to prevail in the Center. 
People come to work and they accomplish a great deal. In 
addition, time spent at the Center has spin-offs outside 
the, Center: reading, experimenting in the classroom, col- ' 
laborating with other teachers. The Center emerges as a 
highly stimulating ani attractive vehicle for profession- 
al growth and development. 

Teaohep Training: 'teacher Corps Program - 

In August 1973, the Center contracted indirectly 
with the University of Illinois to ^oordina^e and super- 
vise teams of interns in the Teacher Corps Bilingual- 
' Bicultural Program at the Chicago campus. 

As is the case with all the outreach programs, this 
opportunity developed from personal contacts. In 1972, 
Barry Hammond jpet the director of the Bilingual Program ^ 
in a course which both were taking at the University of 
Chicago. Barry had given a demonstration in the use of 
manipulatives for teaching mathematics which resulted, in 
an invitation to teach the math methods course in the Bi- ^. 
lingual Program on a trial* basis. His approach, which in- 
^ volved active participatioD, use of manipjulatives, and the 
design and construction of materials that students could 
use in their cl^ssrooms^ genefated interest in concrete 
and informal teaching methods. ^ ^ 

IVhen the program came under the auspices of Teacher 
Corps the following year, students requested that Barry be 
retained to teach the math class. He, used the Teacher Cen- 
ter as a resource and soon the interns began to use the 
Center on their ^wn. .When the position of Program Develop- 
ment Specialist became vacant, students urged Barry, as re- 
presentative of the Center, to apply for the job. The 
University could not contract with the Center, a nonprofit 
organization, so the formal contractual arrangeme.nt was 
made between Barry and the University, with the Center in- 
cluded as a consulting resource. In reality, however, 
Barry, Sandy and Joan jointly assumed the Program Develop- 
ment Specialist role. 

The decision to accept this contract, which termina- 
ted in May 1974, was partly based on financial considera- 
tions. It was not only a source of additional income, but 
a way for the^ Center to diversify its funding base, a pre- 
requisite for nonprofit status. In addition, the staff 
saw their involvement as a means of gaining 'legitimate ac- 
, cess to several public elementary schools. Because the 
schools were located in a Mexican -American community, the 
work would not only broaden the staff's experience, but 
also encourage a more heterogeneous clientele for tha 
Center. ^ 
^ J Involvement of the Center ^taff as a group began with 

'program planning for the 1573-74 scl^ool year. As Program 
Development Specialists, the staff worked with seven team 
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leaders who were responsible for supervising 40 interns 
in their practice teaching. This required regular meet- 
ings with the teams and classroom observation of the in- 
terns, a cotfimitment of approximately two days a weeV for 
each 3taff member. * - 

A growing, informal relationship developed^ betweei)^ 
the faculty of the two schools' and the Center staff Joan 
and Sandy took Spanish lessoas with some of tKe teacSlfers. 
Teachers other than those involved in the program^ con- 
suited with theXenter staff. A records day was used" to 
produce tri-wall furniture and team leaders, interns, and 
cooperating teachers have taken substi.tute days to wor* 
at the Center. The Center ^staff briefly ran a modified 
open corridor- program at Jungman School twice a we^ek as a , 
demonstration for Program interns and regular faculty,' Shd 
as ah opportunity to work directly with children. 0 

Although the Center staff is no longer involved in 
this program, interns continue to use the Center. 



if 
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Teacher Be^havior in Center 



• / . \ ' ' ■ " V ■ " 

\ 

In order to got a bett^er picture of what teachers actually 
do in the Center, we dec4d9d to co^iduct systematic obser- 
vations during open hours, Ah observation schedule was 
developed after spending corxsiderablo time in the Center 
compiling narrative records and analyzing them for fre- 
quent types of physical and verbal behavior. The fina^l 
form, an on-the-spot .category system, contains seven cat- 
egories of physical behavior and eight categories of talk. 
The categories were defined as follows: 

Physical BehaHor$ 

1. Note- taking. Writing. down ideas, sketching ma- 
terials, listing Teferences--usually as a counteiyart to 
browsing or listening. 

2, Browsing. ^General pxploratiori of center re- 
sources; i.e. scanning .shelves, taking materials and/or 
objects off shelf for superficial examination, flipping 
through books, activity cards. ' " ^ 

5. Manipulating. Playing with a game, following 
t^ie directions on activity cards, working with manipula- v 
tiye^'set of materials as intended. - ' 

4. Construction 1. Replicating or copying mater- 
ials in the Center; i.e. attribute game, geoboard, bal- 
ance table. Making something which exists in the Center. 

*5v-» Construction 2. Creating or originating a new 
set of materials using the general supplies^ raw materials 
and/or special equipment. This includes a completely new 
game as well as a modification of sometlfing on display. 
It allows for construction projects which require some in- 
put from the teacher. 

6. Watching. Hocused attention on someone else's 
activity. . ? 

7. Other* Transitional behavior; i.e. making cof- 
fee, hanging up coat, paying for materials, coming and 
going. 

Lach physical behavior was coded in terms of its social 
letting: **alonc" (A) if the teacher worked by herself; 
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•'parallel" (P) if the teacher worked w^h an awareness of 
others in his immediate vicinity but with no direct inter- 
action; "cooperative" (C) if^she directly collaborated 
with s5nn?onc^else. ^ 

Verbal. Behavior -^^^^^'"^^^^ \ 

1. Social. Exchanging pefsr^fulinformation, greet- 
ings, anecdote^, general chit-chat ynrcTatwL^ school . « 




2. Technical. Statements" and questions about- hoV 
equipment works, how something is made, what materials to 
use, yhow to" talk related to construction, tools, loca- 
tion. of raw ij^aterials/ 

* ^3. Center talk- (administrative) . Statements and 
questions .about Centet procedures, programs. Includes 
checking out books and paying^-^Dr materials. 

4. School talk--general. Non-instructional talk 
about school, relating anecdotes and experiences outside, 
classroom, non-curricular in focus. - ^ 

5. ClassToom--specific. Anecdotes about clas^srC^Wi^i; 
experiences, not necessarily related to materials. Ri^f^'rc. 
cnces to particular children, activities, problems. \ 

6. Resources (Materials, Methods) . Questions and 
statements about materials and/or methods for teaching 
something; specific references to materials, activities, 
c^^ssroom organization, scheduling, record keeping. Cur- 
cicHjar in broad sense. ' 




7. Conceptual, St-atements about concepts 'built 
into* materials, generalizing from teacher's experience 
as learner to child! s experience; talk about how to extend 
learnings' from various materials, talk about values, ra- 
tionale of open education. More theoretical. 
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In coding verbal behavior^ the interacter wms, noted: *'S" 
if the teacher talked with a staf^ member, "T"*if he/she 
talked with another teacher. 

After some experimentation with time- sampling tech- 
niques, we decided to purvey the Center every ten minutes, 
observing each individual pr,escnt for approximately one 
minute. Even at crowded Jtimes the Center could be sur- 
veyed' without missing too much between observation3 of the 
same individual. . ; ^ 

Data were gathe'red by three observers after a ortO-^ 
hour interrater field reliability check. The results of 
that check were as follows^^ 





• 1 

1 


1&2 


l&Z 


2<S3 


> 


Phy. Act.,, 


85.4 


" 88. 8* 


86 




Soc. group 


84.6 


9^'. 8 


92.3 




Verb . act . 


100 


96 


96.4, 




Interactor 


lOO 


95 


06. i; 



,Only one observer covered the Center at a time. Because 
of the limited size of the rooms, it was possible to view 
most activity in the Center from the small reading ar^a, 
which was rarely occupied. The study design called for 
two visits to the Center during each |ime period when the 
Center had open hours (M-F 3 td 5, T 7 to % Sat. 10 to 5). 
At thei beginning of each sweep, the time was noted as well 
as the physical location of each teacher. ; Brief explana- „ 
tory notes, usually about the kinds of materials under con- 
Stiniction, were also kept. ^, 

. r 



DATA BASE - 



A total of I67"^sweeps or 27.8 hours of /^bbservation -were 
^coded. Twenty-six percent of these ob,servations consisted 
' of a combination of talking and wQrkii;ig, while 37 percent 
were coded as verbal' interaction and 6.2 perceat as' phy- 
sical activity. Thus 678 observation^ yielded 987 instan- 
ces of observed behavior. The data Vere provided by 192 
individual teachers with the number of teachers per sweep 
ranging from one on fourteen occasi^oris to fourteen once on 
Saturday. While some teachers s^ppear morp than once in the 
observational records, no attempt Was made to control for 
this since the .purpose of the study was'-to observe general, 
not individual, patterns of behavi^^r. 

The average number of teachers per sweep was 4.08 
across a six-day week, or 3.01 excluding the <Uta for Sat- 
urday, clearly the busiest day. , Although Saturday work- 
shops arc not held in the Center proper, observations were 
discontinued for approximately :half an hour each Saturday 
to minimise recprding the entry behavior of workshop atten- 
dees. Table 8 gives a comple^te breakdown of observation's 
for each day of the week, including the average number of 
teachers per week. ' , 



RESULTS , 

Basically we wpre interested in teachers* on-going behavi- 
or, what they did and talked aboyt at the Center. General 
patterns of physical activity, verbal activity, and combi- 
nations of the two are/ reported below! 



PHYSICAL ACTIVITIOS 



Table 9 summarizes .the relative frequency with which the 
different categories of physical activities were observed. 



Cs^ Uj 8: Observed Frequencies of Teachers fn the Center 
across Days^of the Week 

♦ ' ' ' . * 

* Teachers H'^ Sweeps Avg. # leathers/ 





(obsewationo) 






Monday 


34 


14 


O At 


Tuesday J 


40. 


13 


3.07 


Tuesday eve. 


■ 53 


23 


2,30 


Wednesday 


88 


26 


^ 5.48 


Thursday 


31 • 


8 


^ 3.87 


Friday 


71. 


21 ^ 


3.38 


Saturday 


361 . ■ , 


61 


5; 91 




678 


166 






A 







'Table Observed Frequences of Physical Activities 
in the Center 



Fhxfsioat Activity. 


' if observed^ 


% of total 


%A 


%P %c- 


Notetaking 


20 


3.2 


70 


30. - 


Browsing 


129 


20.8 


64.3 


15.5 20.2 


Manipulating 


40 


6.4 


30. 


12.5 '57.5 


Construction 1 


204 


32.9 


•61.3 


25.9 12.8 


Construction 2 


154 


24.8 


50 


39!1&sUar4 

0 


Watching 


. 19 


3.1 






Other 


55 


8.8 







Figupco for ZA^ 5;P, %C refer to breakdowns within the activity 
catejories fox* Aloyie^ Parallel^ Cooperative. 
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Making materials was clearly the dominant activity, Cons- 
tituting 57.7 percent of afl the physical behaviors. We 
were interested in how mucK construction involved repli- 
cating materials on display (Construction 1) and kow miich 
consisted of creating *new* materials, using the general . 
resources of the Center (Construction 2). * 

Constructing activities were fairly evenly divided 
between 'duplication (32.3 percent) of the total activity, 
and creation (24.8 percent). Obviously the degree of 
creativity involved in the second kind of construction 
varied greatly. Rarely did a teacher come- to the Center 
with a' completely original idea. One teacher brought a 
small plastic box with drawers and proceeded to label 
each drawer according to 4ifferent parts of speech and to 
fill the drawer with sample words.' The ob^'ect of^his 
game, which is now on display, is^'to compose ^aentences by 
choosing words from the^arious d^rawers. In most^ca^es^ 
teachers prepared a ijj^o for their^class, laminaied pic- 
tures that they brought to the Center, developed a ver- 
sion of a game already there. What distinguished the 
former kind of 'construction* was 'the requirement of some 
kind of teacher input bevond simply duplicating what was 
on display. Interestingly, enough., more (Application took 
place on Saturday than during the week. Seventy-four > 
percent ^of all constructing activity on Saturday was 
coded as Construction 1 in coivjr^st to 33 percent during 
the week. Teachers tended to usi Saturday to reproduce 
a quantity of materials or to replicate ,a^ more elaborate 
piece of equipment displayed at the Center; i.e. a tri- 
wall bookcase. Weekdays were often used to prepare mater- 
ials for immediate classroom use. For example, teachers 
would mount a set of pictures or type samples of student 
writing for a homemade book. These kinds of activities 
were coded as Construction 2», 

Browsing through the Center's resources was the se- 
cond most frequently observed behavior (20.8 percent). 
Although sequential data were not collected, the obser- 
vers noted that browsing qften preceded making, materials. ^ 
She more passive categories of "watching" and "note- 
taking" represent only 6.7 percent of all physical acti- 
vities, while the more active categories (cons^tructing, 
browsing, manipulStiog) comprise 84.9 percentr 

About half (56.9 percent) of all physical activi-'^ 
ties were coded algne, a quarter (26. S percent) coded 
parallel and the rest (16.6 percent) cooperative. Indi- 
vidual-oriented activities predominated. While much of 
the construction (approximately 55 percent) was carried 
out alone, manipulating materials proved to be a coopera- 
tive activity involving discussion 9^ percent^of the time. 



^VERBAL INTERACTIONS 

Table 10 summarizes the relative frequencies for .the' 
various categories of verbal behavior, along with staff-^ 
teacher and jteachey-teacher breakdowns within each 




category., 

Most of the talk in^ the, CenterN:hat occurred with- » 
out. an accompanying physical activity was technical or ^ 
adminisrtrative: »33.7 percent about materials aiid equip- 
ment, and 15 percent about^ Center pipgrams and policies. 
Since teachers seem to spend most of their tim'e at thS 
Center making materials, the dominance of technical t-alk 
is not syrprisingv It is likely that much of tlys admin- 
istrative talk ojccurred with Newcomers who would under- 
standably ^require 'some orientation to the Center,.' Social- 
izing and conceptualizing were equally i^ifrequent (11.4 
percent) . We were less surprised about the infrequency 
of conceptual talk than about the small amount of pbser- , 
ved socializing. While the general informality of the 
place and 'friendliness of the staff create a relaxed, 
semi-sociaX feeling, a norm of productivity seems to oper- 
ate. Only a small percentage of this observed intera%^ons 
involved references to curricular materials and methods , 
(9.8 percent). There was also 'very little, discussion of 
particular classroom problems and experiences (8* percent). 

Tcible 10: Observed Frequencies of Verbal Interaction 
in the Center \ , 



Verbal Intevaotion 


Hobserved 


% of total . 




%T 


Social 


43 


11.4/ 


46.5 


53.5 


Technical 


127 


33.7 


66:9 


33.1 


Center / 


58 


15.4 


81 


19. 


School General 


38 


ID.O 


26.3 


73.7 


Classroom Experience 


30 


8.0 


46 . 7 


53.3 


Curricular Resources 


37 


9.8 . 


64.9 


35.1 


Theoretical 

4 


U3 


11.4 • 


67.4 


32.6 


Other 


1 


.5 







r-^ : / 

Figx BS for %S and %T refer to breakdown within the verbal 
interaction categories for staff interaction vs. teacher 
interaction. , - 

. * ' • * 

\ Another interesting aspect of the data on verbal be- 
hav^ior unaccompanied hy some physical activity .relates to\ 
the ques,tion of who talks to whom about what. Technical 
and theoretical talk were the two smallest categories of 
talk between teachers, except for Center talk, which .undfer,- 
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standably occurred with a staff member. Teachers tended 
to socialise and share. school experiences with each other., 
Tlie hi*gh incidence of .chnical and conceptual talk with 
staff suggests that staff aje viewed' as the main source 
of both practical and theoretical knowledge. The prepon- 
derance of Miow-to' talk implies , that* tha-/fetaff. take the . 
role of technical advisers or facilitators.* 

The overaM impression f^om the dati on verbal inr 
teraction is that talk at the Center reinforces the dom- 
inant" activity. 



COMBLNATIOM OF PHYSICAL AND VERBAL* DmiAVIOR 

V' . ' , 'i ; 

The data on the combination of physical and verbal 'acti- 
vity provide some additional insights about the culture 
^ of the Center and the occasions for articulated learning, 
^vf)jich the various activities potentially present. We can 
ask the question in two ways: when teachers are waking 
materials at 'the Center and talking, 'Bhat are they talkinjg 
about? Or, when teachers are socializing at the Center 
whil6 engaged in some other activity, what else are they 
doing? The difference between these two vantage points 
is illustrated by the following: While only 16'percenr 
of the <jbserved duplication of materials was accompanied 
by, socializing, 43 percent of the socializing that bccur 
red while^ teachers were working took pla<fe during this 
activiffr\ . ' ' \ 

Tablo^ 11 summarizes the^kinds of talk tftat accom- 
panied *tho 'parlous physical activities. . Browsing seemed 
to occasion t;alk about Center procedures (29 percent^ ^nd 
resources (22 .percent) . As sych, it serves as an intro- 
ductory activii^y, helping teachers become acquainted with 
the material and programmatic possibilities at' the Center. 
It also stimulati^d some technical talk' (21 percent), usu- 
ally questions abt^ut how some material or manipulative 
that the teacher nC^ticed while exploring the environment 
could be made. Thi$ supports our observation that brow- 
sing frequently led to some kind of c^nstructVon activity. 

Playing jjfith the^manipulatiyes on display stimulated 
a fairly high percenta^^ of technical tzl\ (54 percent), 
thus drawing teachtfrs into materials-making. It wa's also ' 
accompanied by the mosf conceptualizing (16 percent).^ In 
other words, playing an attributes game, working with the 
balance beam, experimenting yith the objects in a science 
box did stimulate some talk ah^put the learning process, 
the place of particular materials' in a curricular s^uencef, 
the relationship between the materials and child develop^ 
mcnt. While manipulating seems to hold the potential fdr 
encpuraging teachers to make a vari^ety of conceptual con- 
nections, tiux^endcncy to articulate these connections' was ' 
not, very'prevalent. \ 

Construction was accompanied byvmore talking, in 
genert)il, than any otH&r physical activity. It is not sur- 
prising that most of this talk was technical, slightly more 
while duplicating (55 percent) than creating (45 percent). 
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Iht-r^ >as gnly a rwJcrate amount of ^^ocialising^^wliilb; 
cherts constructed fiatii»rial^, altliuuijh this category ifepr<?- 
^mt^ 'AC second ooU frequent Kind of talk that * acc^ompaar * 
led construction. 
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Kind of Talk Accompanying Rind of Physical 
\ctivity irercentagcij^ refer to^ Columns)' 
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lahie 12 shows the percentages of physical activi- 
ties that accompanied the various categories of talk, 
hlalc the strong relationship bep^eon technical tallc and 
ViKin^^ :nat;erials still dominates, some interciiting differ- 
ciKe.^ between the kinds^of conversations that accjilmpanicd 
^ the twoMjids-'Of'''?^'^ emerge frci^ tliis data. Tea- 
ii-TTr-Tended socialise mpre while replicating njaterials 
M p^^rcent} than:vthcy did whife developing new materials 
Cl> percent]. In addition, the more original construction 
avtivitte^ occasioned more statements. about how these ma- 
terials could be used in the classroom. Korty-four per- 
cent of the cla:s5room-speciflc talk that accompanied some 
ph'Xiicai activity occurred Vihile teachers were making 
their own materials ii. contrast to 11 percent that accom- 
panied the duplication of something at the Center. ^ Khcn a 
teacher u>»/> the Center '5 general resources to embody her 
own i.ita m a concrete form.,' she probably has in mind a 
viVticulir puri>ose for the matexials; i.e. to teach a con- 
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cept, to help an individual^<ihi lU. Duplicating materials 
tilrcady in exititenco my stimulate less thinking by the 
t^*acher about their use. We do not know what goes on in 
the teacher's head while reproducing something found on 
display. . It may be, however, that* providing a lot of 
homemade models not only gives teachers concrete sugges- 
tions but also inadvertently encourages stockpiling of 
materials. 



DISCUSSION \ 

ViTiile the data do not permit a direct assessment of the 
Center's effects, they do disclose the nature and quality 
of opportunity available and the ways teachers genWa^lly 
t«tke advantage of those opportunities. Since each\ tea- 
cher selects her own activities at the Center, it is not 
passible to describe uniform treatment and outcomesy In- 
deed, such an expectation would contradict the basii 
*\:dAB cpevandi of the Center, which depends on indi\^idual 
choice and initiative ^d relies on a self-selected popu- 
lation. * 
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T]\Q Center seems to function most prominently as a . 
curriculum workshop and resource, with a greater emphasis 
on the making of materials than their use. hTiile mat;erials 



made at the (^Miter imply new teaching practices, the 
Center docs not focus directly on the teacher's inter- 
active classroom behavior. It is likely that teachers 
carry from the Gsnter into the classroom specific ideas 
about activities; methods, and materials. For us, a ma- 
jor question concerns the extent to which teachers not 
only add specific instructional. methods and materials to 
their rcpertoireK but also gain the kind of broader under- 
standing that results in new. ways of teaching. 

" This will be the focus of subsequent research. 
Through teacher interviews and observations in the class- 
room, we intbnd to followup this study by investigating 
the'effects of Center experiences on the understanding 
and classroom behavior of individual Center users. 
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Major Themes 




We have examineii' the Teacher Curricu^m Work Center from 
a variety of vajTitage points. In order to capture a sense \ 
of the whole, it is appropriate to^reflect hack on this | 
study and identify some recurring themes. ^ | 

Up until i)^w, t"he Center hasybeen largely an extension 
of the fouiuiers, who are currently responsible for its j 
maintenance and growth. Sma^l groups are often described f 
in terms ^f their interpersonal, group, and' work struc- I 
ture, eateh of which supports a different function. It isf 
exciting when a group develops ?i way of life that can ' 
sustain its members as, individuals, maintain group cohe- 
sion^ and mobilize collective resources to get a job 
dond The group' that founded the Center- fits this de- 
scription. From the ^tart,th(3re wa$ a strong meshing of 
personal and professional goais. Their voluntary collab 
oration attosts/not only to strong interpersonal liking 
biit also to the professional worth of their joint acti- 
vities. • — 

Voluntarism is a major theme in the Center's way 
of life. Both visits to the Center and formal member- 
ship are Voluntary. The Center is accountable only to ! 
its clients and it? work gains integrity because indivi^ 
duals choose to participate for their own benefit. The 
two part-time staff members initially volunteered their! 
services and a photographer for the local newspaper has 
become a self-appointed scout for new additions, to the | 
library. ^ * . I 

Both autonomy and community find expression at the. 
Center. Peopl.e come primarily as individuals with tb ^ii* 
own agendas. The diversity'of resources enables Jte Cen- 
ter to meet a wide range of individual needs. The Center 
encourages and promotes self-directed learning — for adults 
as well as children. Essentially each teacher develops | 
his/her own personal curriculum. Furthermore, the staff 
assumes that the individual teacher is the most important 
agent of educational change. ^ 1 

This concern for individual autonomy is ephped in ' 
the Center's status asgiv independent organization. Ini- 
tially, at least, th<r^unders decided not to affiliate i 
with a schoo^, university, or any other parent institu- 
tion,i'n order to 'do their own thing*. One of the major! 
trade-offs is. the nt^cessity to continually seek outside i 
funding. The Cm^tjer has sacrificed so^te degtee of per- | 
mancncy and financial security in order not to risk con- i 
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trol by an outside institution. While the staff is dis- 
trustful of institutional affiliations that would dictate 
modifications in their operation, they recognize the pro- . 
blems of insuring their independent survival. ^ 

Closely associated with this focus on individuals 
and independence is a respect for diversity." Teachers 
from very different school settings all come to the Cen- 
ter. Individuals are valued as resources. Just as the 
Center capitalizes on thie particular talents of its staff, 
so it encourages individual teachers to share their in- 
terests and skills through workshops.. 

The Center seems to be a place where people experi- 
-* ence a congruence of individual needs^ ind"^roup goals. 
Thf^ collective lifestyle is unified by a commitment to 
sharing and a sense of common purpose. Theistaff makes 
no pretensions to special expertise aj?.d visitors are 
treated as colleagues. This summer, for example, the 
Center offered to send teachers to special workshops and 
institutes in exchange for their conducting a workshop in 
the fall to share what they had learned. 

The Center provides a supportive community for. tea- - 
chers attempting innovations in curriculum and classroom 
organization. Names are quickly learned and the infor- 
mality and intimacy^Of the setting help people feel at 
home. VsTiile new ideas and their associated risks are en- 
couraged, people seem to feel equally comfortable repli- 
cating what they find in the Center, as well as creating 
new materials. The sharing of ideas, feelings, and class- 
room experiences lend support for experimentation. There 
is an implicit assumption that teachers, no matter what 
jcind of school .they teach in, face common prottiems. 

ThCj sharing also creates a feeling of resi)onsibility 
for tli^ Center's well-being. People tr6at theT environ- 
ment with a respect that comes from a sense of\ joint oWn- 
nership. Materials do, not disappear and there We few 
problems with maintenance and clean-up. 

From tHe\s tart, making curri^ular materials was the 
central concepu Not only did the founders enjoy this 
activity, they w^e also increasing their own classroom 
resources. Ii\ ess)5iice, the Center was created to enable. ^ 
teachers to do what tKe original group found so satisfy- 
ing. ' ' . 

Tlie Center make$ it easy for teachers to create 
games, manipuHtives, activity cards, etc. by stocking 
both raw materials and tools, and,homemade and commercial 
models. The homemade nature of the Center and the active 
example of the staff reflect an attitude of self-reliance 
and a delight in improvisation. Developing one's own 
ideals and giving them concrete embodijnent is valued. 

We do not fully understand tne role of manipulating 
and constructing materials in the teacher's personal and 
professional d|ivelopment and the ways these expediences 
differ from and parallel the experiences of children. 
David Hawkins suggests that ''messing about*^ produces 
*'early and indispensible autonomy and diversity" (Rath- 
bone, p. 66). Materials-focused activities (browsing, 



maaipulating, constructing) are the Center's, greatest draw- 
ing cards and they seem to provide a starting point for 
teachers to move in various directions, depending on the 
frame of reference they bring. Potentially such activities 
serve as a vrehicle for discussing questions central to the 
teachers *^ work: Wliefe does a particular piece of equip- 
ment and its attendant concepts fit into a larger sCurri- 
cular context? How can a teacher introduce these materi- 
als. to the children and extend the possible learnings? 
What modifications in classroom organization are required? 

ins acknowledges the indispensible role of discussion 
for leading children to conscious, abstract throiights. In 
other words^ "m^ssin^ about" is necessary bbt not suffi- 
cient. It seems equally important that the 'concrete' ac- 
tivities at the Center be a part of a continuing dialogue. 

The Center has developed as an incremental response 
to needs and opportunities. Neither large-scale Ejects' 
nor long-range plans are consonant with the Center's style 
of operation. Similarly, the staff views open education 
as a gradual process of increasing learning options for 
childrefi. While they support alternative schools, they 
also believe that changes can be effected gradually in 
public schools through the education and re-education of 
teachers. The Center will not hurry teachers along, but 
rather will support their self-paced development. It is 
to be hoped that the Center will moye towatds greater ef- 
fectiv^iness and permanence in its own organic way. 

Because the Center is a fluid and ^somewhat idiosyn- 
cratic organization, it is difficult to "conceptualize a 
model from our descriptive findings. Furthermore, the 
Center seems to be entering transitional period. Time 
will tell whether this independent organization will be- 
come sufficiently institutionalized to insure its survi- 
val despite^ changes in leadership. Future documentation 
of the Center's development could shed light on the natur- 
al history' of teacher centers, in particular, and of al- 
ternative educational institutions; in general. 
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Appendix A 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON PfiOPLC WIIO COME TO CENTER 

1 . Wmne 

2. Home Address ■ 

3. Date of Birth 4- Sex \\ F 

TEACHERS: PL&ASE FILL IN 5-12 AND CONTINUE WITH 18-20 

• 5. School 

6. Number of years at this school ^ 

1 , Current grade level^ 

8. Total years of teaching experience (;exclu3ing present 
year) 

9. Ty-pe of certificate: Reg. F.T.B, Sub, 

* Not cert. Other (what?) 

10. T>T)e, of degree: B.A. M.A. Gather 

11. Additional professional training 



12. Other relevant. training or experience 



OVER 



STUDENT TEACHERS: PLEASE FILL IN AND CONTINUE WITH 18-20 

— ^ . : 



13. Type of Prograjn_ 

14. Institution 



15. School whexe you are'^-Cwere or will be) student teaching 

- ; 

OTHERS (PARENTS, DAY CARE, VISITORS, ETC.): PLEASE FILL IN 16>2( 

16. Current position . ^ ' 

17. Relevant training, experience, etc, . 



FOR EVERYONE 



18. When did you first start coming to the Center? 
^ (approximate month and year) 



19.. - How did you find out about the Center? 



20. What do you value most about the Center? 
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NEWS FROM THE TEACHER CEf^TER 
. ' 1400 E* sard Street 

Chicago, Illinois 
312 - 955 - 1329 

HAPPr «Ert YEAR TO mLL OF YOU » ^ 

We dre looking forward to beginning this year with enoogh -money to keep us going 
in reasonable style through August, thanks to a ^ 25,000vgrant from the New World 
Foundation. All of you who hdve suffered and worried through the fall^with ue know 
what a delight and relief this is to us^. We really hope t\ have collectively alot 
more creative energy available for the real business of the\enter. In fact plane 
arc already shaping up»».» , , 

We have arranged with Mary Mathias to join the staff 3 afternoons a week to help "hold 
down„ the' desk". We hope this will free the rest of the staff to\spend more time 1) 
working with thechers who come in 2) developing curriculum materials 3) writing 
proposals, articles, letters without interruption, 

A'e will also be trying a new staff arrangement which we think will add support to the 
informal program of the Center. We will begin having special staff available on 
specific days of the week to talk and work with anyone around -tb serve as Center-styl 
resource people. There will be three of us beginning this: Joan. will be available 
on Mondays, Barry on Wednesdays, and Carole Haricon on Thursdays. Joan likes to play 
around with classroom organization and arrangements and also brainstorming units of 
almost, any kind . Barry is especially good on matfi. related problems, and also 
building and constructing anything.. . Carole teaches 3-5 year olds at Ancona school, 
has given wo^rkshops at the Center on early language materials and pre-school .nath., 
and also «3njoys talking and working around classroom organization and just about 
rii.vMiii.g ^\nf> related to schools and education. 

ODDS Mi\D EUBS " . . 

«e*^EARCH: In our last newletter we mentioned we had .received a grant from S.G.U.g.E^T. - 
to corduct a small study abi^ut the Center. The research will be fll^ne January - April. 
The study IS being designed td describe *»scientificaliy" whBt goes on in the Center. 
There are several cpmponents to the ^tudy, but there are 3 you will tun into now and ^ 
again when you are in the Cerlteri (1) There will be an information form that everyone 
will fill out once ( where yo,u teachj how long you have taught, etc.) (2) There will 
be a sign • in and sigh- out kard ( a slight elaboration oh the present sign-in 
procedure) to find out as bes^t we can what people are coming for and what they are 
doing once they come. (3) Jhere will occassionally be observers in trying to Keep 
' track- of what's going on throughout the 6enter at that time. • 



We all hope that the new procedures and forms won't be too corrbersome. . We -all think 
there is lots to be learned through the research, and will appreciate your co-operation 
and input as well. 

Sharon Feiman, U. of C. ^^ST program co-ordihator, will be directing the research 
with a part time staff of three or so, and joan will be the staff person wdrkinq with 
it. 

M£MI3£R5HIP: Membership in the Center is rising steadily « we now have 125 members, 
contributing a total of i 1,411 to the Center's income. Believe it on not, we are 
in the process of printing up membership cards - late but beautiful, of couijse. ^ 

(cent.) 
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NEwS FftGM THE TEmCH^K CEfirtR, con't. ^ 

more odds and ends ^ ^ * 

STrtFF XEETI.N^: The Center staff meetings are on Tuegday aft^rnonns from 1:30 - 5:30 
almost every v»eek» Cur mc'stings are open to anyone who would like to join us - it 
IS a gccd tirre to fued in ideas ^bout things the Center might be doing or just catch 
up on some of our "outside" activities {workshops, Teacher Corps, U5ME5, etc«) It 
is a bou time to find' the staff freci to do much else, so keep that in m.rnd if you 
need help wjith a special project or wdat to do some extensive talking or working 
through son^c problem. 



THlf4Kl.G MhBAD TO .,..S^.>ER. we aru presently considering summer program possibilftil 
We are playing with the notion of a 2 week intensive Korkshop in August.' We would , 
xX)ve your thoughts ^nd idecjs about this - what would be useful topifcs? Would you 
be interested? what xf part of it was in the country? Should it^fae specifically 
fccusod or directed toward general classrocm preparation? How much material making - 
if any? ? '? ' • ' ' 

CLASS: The Wednesday cJLas^'will resume on January 23 at 4;00. The echcdule is hot' 
set (which classes we will visit and when) so call or come by for details. New 
people dCe weKon^e to join the class - just check with Joar before the 23rd. 

WORKSHOPS: It IS interesting that v^hilc Center attendance overall has increased 
this falx, course ard workshop -attendance have dropped. At our las-t staff meeting 
before the holidays we talked alo^t about workshops t partly trying" to figure out 

-why attendance ha$ droppecJ,. and also what might be done - finding other times, 
different topics, better wgys of publicizing the workshops or even cutting , them back* 
**e also talked about how important the workshops are to as as a staff. When wa give 
thetr*, they give us iirpetus to work -seriously on curriculum in a specific ^arca, and 
when others give them, we learn scnething ftew. So w^ are far' from ready to give them 
up. We could, however, use any suggestions or help in the publicity area. 

i . ■ . . 

We have also slightly altered the overall workshop format. We will begin running 
Sfcrie^ of w6rkahop3 that "hang together". In January and February we are starting 
4 aericd- which will probably continua into April, one in math, (geofnctry -symmetry 
one m i-hysicai sciences, one in fr.usic, and one in ianguage. There will be (roughly J 
one workshop in each series each month* The workshops scheduled for January and 
February arc; - ^ ' 

January 12 -Teaching rcuding and writing through gross motor activity 

led by J^'ary Beth Guinan . ' « ' u j j 

Januqry 19 - The Mathematics of string designs and weaving led by Barry Harrmond and 
Center staff. - _ * /\*. 

January 28 - Using i-'usic in the Elementary ClastJroom led by Sharon Counts (el%m. 

teacher at Ancona*) , ' t . . 

February 2 - olayinQ with pendulums (simple^ experiments, constructing Pendulum 

slards, salt pendulurrs, pend. as time keepers) led by Center staff 
February 9 - Gattegno»3 "words in color" method of tciaching reading led by 

Chris Johnson, Penny Pernstein (teachers at the Parents School) 
February 16^ SWtry ( working from simjtle pictures into turning ^"^"9^" p w 

^ (whi^ IS technically called\ transformational gfeometryj led by Pam Ames 
Febreary 23.-rh.ythm and music in the clasilroom, and also some home-mada instruments 

led by Metta OavitJ (kindergai^ten teacher, Luella) and Center staff 
varch 2 - sii^ple rpach.ncs - experiments with pulleys, gears, levers, etc* led by 

I^nrry >tnrtf*^n,y.i iind ppatrr staff • *Y"' 
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^ ■i!^dcf\tr center CB.\end^;^r 
jdhuaru'-Zebruaru 1^7^ 

the Teacher Center is at 1400 E. 53fd S-., ChicSgo , U. 60615. phone 955-1329 

f1 • T u/ TK F Sat. ' 
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- 12 
a: 00 workshop -teaching 
reading and writing throu 
gross motor activity - 
Mary Beth Guinan 
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15 

1:00 workshop - tKe math, 
of string designs and 
weaving 
Center stjaff 


21 

Joan in 


22 
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23 

Barry in 

4:C0 class 
resumes 


.24 

Carole in 


^ : 25 


26 

1:00 wnrkahop on uairtg 

music m the class* 
room - Sharorf Counts 
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29. 
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open in 
evening 


3D 

Barry in 
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31 

Carole in 


FejD. 1 


1:00 workshop on 

pendulums ^■ 
Center ctaff 
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, Joan in 


5^ 
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evening ^ 


^ 6 
Barry in 
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7 

Carole in 
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9 

1:00 workshop ^ reading: 
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Chris Johnson and 
Penny Bernstein 
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evening 
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Barry in 
4:00 class 


^ 14 
Carols in 
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16 

1:00 workshoQ^ on ^ 
symmetry and geometry 
Pam Ames 


18 

Joan in 
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open m 
evening 


20 

Barry in • 
4:00 class 


21 

Carole in 


22 


23 

1:00 workshop - rhythm 
aKd music; making 
instruments — Metta 
Davis and Center staff 
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Joan ^in 
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open in 
evening 


27 

Barry in 
4:00 class 


28 

Cardie in 


Mar 1 


2 

1:00 workshop - 
simple machines 
Barry Hammond and 
Center staff 

, 1 



Regular hours: weekdays 2:30 - 5:30, Saturdays 10:00 - 3:00, Tues. eve. 7:00 - 9sOO 
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Appendix D 
WORKSHOP TOPICS 



J 



General and M.I see I I aneous : (* Indicates making and/or using— 
' ' materials) 

). Three models of open education (3 sessions) 

a. Montessorl 

b. British infant schools ' • 

c. Coop School #3 (alternative) 

1. Some vVtues and characteristics of good home-made 
ma.D I pu I at I ve materials.- 

3. Spate: Easy thl/»gs to, build, aVrangements , qualities of 
space. I 

4. Building with tri->^all* 

5. Methods of recording children's progress in an o'pen 
c I a^sroom. ' ' j 

6. The Unit approach': How one idia'^^can go everywhere in your 
classroom and hopefully, beyond. Brainstorming an- Inter- 
disciplinary unit: the city, bread, dreams. Medieval Europe 
Imaginary Islands, Indians, time % 

V. Two 'Simple teaching machines (can be used I n any area) - 

the electric board and the sandwich board* 

« 

8. Cooking In the classroom. , 

9. Curriculum In boxes via activity qards. 

Math . . ■ 



I0-. Number balance beams* 

1 1 . Gaoboards*, ' \ - 

12. Slide nules (addltlan, mu I ,t I p I I cat Ion, directed numbers, 
number bases)A 

13. MI'rtI -computers* , 

14. Th • Papy computer* 

15. Crazy clocks (mod 5, mod^6 or whatever)* 

16. Tangrams* , . 

17. Sorting problems* * 

18. Geometry - domes* . ^ * 

19. 6eom6try - syhmofry* 

20. Logic and sets* , ^ ^ , 

21 . Logic and sets* 

22. Electricity and circuits* 

23. Home-made. 'attribute games and problems*- 

Ccont.) 45 



MatB continued ^ 

24, Attribute games and problems (commercial)* 

25, Using Culsenatre rods (from building towers to division 
■ of" fractions )* 

26, MIra - Its uses* A " 
21. Using Oienes blocks* 

2B. The Exchange Game* 

29. Materials for teaching number bases and place value 
(DIenes blocks, exchange game, abacus, bean sticks, 
binary computer, number carols)* ' * 

30. Measurement activities for pre-school through 4th grade - ^ 
area, volume, lenth,. time, weight, scale (each could be 

a separate workshop)* 

31. Theory and materials series - the Kuffletd m»aths (5 sessions 
^'^on conservation of number, graphing, simple ftpasurftmeni, 

.j^tc.')* I . 

32. "TNfiory and material^; series - II basic concepts underlying 
maTO (3 sessions minimum)* 

33. MapTlrvg* . , ' 

Scl^ence " * I ^ 

-34. General - science In boxes* 

35. Planting* * ^ • . 

36. Terrl ra 1 urris and Aquariums 

37. Batteries and bulbs* - ^ 

38. Magnets* ' * , 
39* Kitchen physics* ' - • 

40. Colored solutions and mystery powdera'^ 

41 . Sink and float**' ' " \ . 

42. Time* .Vs 

43. Sand and water* , ' ^ 

44. Sampling an environment* * ^ 
45.. Astronomy » ' • c 

46,. ScTence* from toys* . ' 

47. "t^ertiful ums* . ^ * 

4^8. Animj^l s",* » , v 

49'i Simple minded science (mef^lng snow, leaf lotto, planting)^ 

50. Sidewalk science and bacVyar<J ^ safer/ ^ 

. ' ' (pont.) 
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Social Science \ , 

51, The city an^d.ttjo neighborhood* 
52* Anthropoloqy, tn the elementary school 
Mapping^ 

54# Units (Indians, Ancient Greece^ islands) 
55^ Us^ of role play 

H. '"otiles* , ' 

printing and rubbings* 
5*^. VaK Ing paper* 

60* CoH^'i© and't?culptur^: the Infinite glue Jar'^ 
til^ Con^^tra^t ions thaf "work"* 
tr. Art with .jt, A* 

63*. ?^hOtograpny and bluophlnts* • ^ 



54* Ho'T^C'^^aise Instruments* 
6i>» ^nyttin games'* 




It?* Crd^jtlvo ?noy»;^'?^ont . . 

t ^n>iua^» ^ ' .* 

^?;a<^"lng iin ti.o open classroom " ^ 

vii^rnVni to f^oid froflii Dook!^ they vrJto 
70, M.jnipiilat? ve fnaterLiI:^ 

71 1 Pro-reading materials OhY^^l^g cards, sequence cards, 
fornm^tCH.)* \ 

7;^ Ahole word n^t»?r(als (olectrfc board, sandwich board, 
i^orij-plcturt? fnatch car4^, olilect bbx^ key vocabulary, 
.rhyme's. ancJ poomt^, . tonvorsat Jon books, otc%)^ 

{contj 
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Language continued 

73# Phonics mdteriajs for I n i tl a I 'consonants, vowels, 

Mends (vowel boxes, electrjc boards, sandwich boards, j 
twl st-a-word, flip books, the e-e-e books, word'wheels> 
word .family box, etc*)* 

74^ Integration of language Into the classroom 

75. Writing 

» 76« Preparation for writing 

77. Poetry and creative writing^ ^ 

7S. Language development from a unit approach 

79. A few humane approaches to spelling and grammar 

80, Drama as language development 
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Appendix C 
Sample of Siqn-i-n/out Torn 




S i gn- i n/t^ut prgcodurc : P 1 ear,e fill In one f orff> 
each t i no ypu como to the Center ♦ Thanks • 

ilame 

TIno in 

Reason for cominq foday (please specify) ^ 

Tine out (to be filled in on v/ay out) ' 

Did you do what you came for? yes no 

/ 

Oid you do anything else* of interest? 

r 

yes wo 

If yes, what? \ . 

.4. and how did you qet interested in i t? 

i , ^ 



\ 
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Appendix G 
Category Definitions 



Toachor Physical Behaviors 

I ♦ aote-tak|i nq • - 

writing fjown ideas, sketching materials, listing 
references usually as a counterpart to brows! ng or * 
I i sten r nq 

2. Brows i 5g/Leof I ng (exploring) ' 

examining man i pu I at i ves on display shelves, looking at 
written curricular materials on she I ves , >ak i ng materials 
ond/or objects off shelf for superficial examining, 
flipping through booklets, cards, etc., scanning raw 
materials she I ves ; ' gener a I exploration of resources;* 
focused attention (see note below) 

3. Manipulating 

playing with game, following directions on activity 
card, working with man i pu I at i ves or set of materials 
as intended 

4. Constructing I (replicating, copying) 



making pi^ce of f u r n i tu re , • ganie , set of cards, manipula- 
tive; includes replicating oiece of material in Center 
or creating own piece of material or e^uipment^ 

5. Co^3^ruo^ing 2 (creating; originating) 

Using general supplies (magic markers. Scissors, "^ulers, 
dittoes^ primary typewriter) and spec|B equipment to 
make own materials. Source of idea frVm outside the 
Center. No actual model in Center. 

6. V/atching 

Observ i ng ' act i V i ty oi another teacher om staff. 

7. Other 
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Appendix^G continued 



Toachor To I k 1^ 

I . Soc i a I - • , 

exchanging personal.i nf ormot ion, greetings, anecdotes, 
^ general chit chat unrelated to schook. 

2\ Technical 

Statements and questions about how equipment works, 
how S9mething is made, what materials to use, "how to" 
talk related to construction tools, location of raw 
'materials. , 

5, Center talk^ (administrative) 

statements apd questions about Center procedures, 
programs, includes checking out books and paying for 
mater i a I s 

4. School talk - gon^jral { non-cur r i cu I ar , non-classroom 
focused) 

Non-cur r i cu I ar talk about school, relating anecdotes and 
experiences outside classroom 

5. Classroom experiences with equipment and/or material 

Concrete stafemen+s about how materials were uSed or 
could be used in classroom; not theorizing about effects 
on chiJdren beyond their liking or disliking; not ex- 
tending or .genera I i 2 i ng frpm experience; anecdotal 

6. Resources (curricular, books) 

questions and statements ab.out specific materi^als and 
. m^n i pu I at i ves for teaching something; concrete and spe-« 
cific references to printed curricula or objects in 
Center. 

I 

7 . .C.onceptua I i 2 i ng about' teach ing/learnin^ 

statements about cogn i ti ve processes built into materials 
general i2ing from teachers' experience as learners to 
kids' exper i ence; sett i ng mater i a I in curricular f^r aqo 
of reference; talking about how to introduce materials 
to ch^ildren and /or work with them; talk about intorventt 
including grouping ^nd classroom organ i 2at i on • 

8. Other ' . 
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